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MEMORANDA 


“A cat may look at a queen,” they tell us. The act 
must give a flattering bit of satisfaction to the queen, 
although the observant cat is left no whit more regal 
by the experience. This long-established feline privilege 
is no doubt the legal precedent underlying a school of 
inspective literature now happily passing out of fashion. 
It has been amusing sometimes to read the ingenuous 
observations of the plumber who looked at palaeontol- 
ogy or the culinary maid who peeped into logistics, but 
a terrifying peril lay in the very smiles with which we 
enjoyed their reports. Palaeontology, like the queen, 
could bask in the implications of flattery, but there was 
always the danger that the plumber and the domestic 
would take their own childish judgments so seriously 
that they would destroy the effectiveness of the 
palaeontologist and, with equal social disaster, forsake 
their own expert plumbing and peeling. We may well 
be grateful to the new fashion that demands ‘of its 
commentators more thinking over and less looking at. 


These remarks reflect the sorry impression left by 
reading a paper with one of these epitheoretic titles, 
namely, “A High-School English Teacher Looks at 
the Study of Latin.” It is by. Philip S. Blumberg of 
Central High School, Paterson, and appears in "The 
English Journal (33-149-54). From this summary of 
comments the student or teacher of Latin may derive 
the queen’s compliment of being regarded, but he will 
learn nothing of interest that yequled from the regard. 
The English teacher has, like the queen’s visitor, given 
no sign of changing in the experience. He has what 
we may all admire, a deep confidence in the subject he 
teaches. He can teach literature and composition as he 
has learned from an amazing list of authorities to 
teach them, provided only that his pupils have no con- 
tact with Latin or Greek. Of the damages wrought 
upon his pupils by other subjects of the school he gives 
no hint. We wonder whether those who study geo- 
graphy and algebra and music and economics are as 
sadly hampered in their efforts to master English and 
to enjoy Miss Millay’s verse on the forgotten saints 


Sacco and Vanzettt. 
A preface of almost irrelevant questions (for in- 
“Must an understanding, appreciation, and love 


stance, 

of . . King Lear, Macbeth, and Hamlet wait upon a 
reading study of Prometheus Bound, 
and Electra in the original?” is followed by a com- 


pilation of quotations from one writer ihe another 


who said something derogatory of classical studies. 
These quotations are, in turn, followed by others, from 
almost the same list of writers, that encourage young 
peo ple to read widely. Then comes the recom mene 
tion that reverts to the title. This teacher recommends 
that ten or twelve contemporary novels be assigned to 
take the time given by pupils to the Aeneid. 


The injunctions against Latin study are familiar 


classics. They come from Winston Churchill, Will 
Durant, Robert Browning, George Herbert Palmer, 


Charles W. Eliot (remember “substance can be got at 
in translations,” and how we 
processes and merits of “getting at” substance?), Abra- 
ham Flexner, and one other, whether Carl Sandburg 
or Abraham Lincoln the reader is hardly sure, who 
practised English composition extravagantly and suc- 
cessfully withous the benefit of a composition teacher. 
Some of these are cited, as well as Carl Van Doren, 
Clifton Fadiman and Paul H. Hanus, on wide reading 
in English. Mr. Fadiman, for example, reads as pro- 
digiously as Sandburg-Lincoln wrote, but more en- 
joyably. One of the readers quoted differs from the rest 
in that he recalls by name the Miss Mills whose guid- 
ance introduced him to good reading. The quotation 
makes you wonder whether Miss Mills was a profes- 
sional teacher. She sounds more like a chaperone. 
The lone question answered for students of Latin 
in this mild little diatribe against their style of educa- 
tion is answered by implication only in the selection 
of authorities to quote. Browning and Churchill, no 
less than the American eccentrics, are entirely different 
persons from the pupils for whom today’s education 1s 
designed. The teacher of Latin now commits none of 
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the torture to which Will Durant objected, and fewer 
of the artificial procedures against which Flexner re- 
volted than even the teacher of English who seems 
always to be setting Shakespeare and Milton before 


those who can assimilate nothing sturdier than the 
pictorials and the digests that clutter the vendors’ 
racks or serving up the latter thrice-warmed hash to 
those whose spirits need and deserve the Aeneid. 


SPEAKING OF NL 


For some time I have been toying with questions 
related to Latin conversation, particularly those related 
to the use of oral Latin in the classroom. There is no 
doubt that Latin can be spoken successfully in that 
area, so far as the inclinations and the skill of the 
teacher permit. But whether Latin can be spoken suc- 
cessfully outside of the classroom is another question. 
Modern Latin conversation—that is, conversation in 
Latin covering the entire range of modern life—is a 
very perplexing business. In Pio there are valid reasons 
for suspecting that modern Latin (here to be called 
NL, ‘New Latin’) 1s not Latin at all. 


We students, teachers and partisans of the classics 
owe allegiance to the best Latin, the language of 
Cicero and Caesar. Now it is obvious that in NL we 
must at times talk about modern things for which no 
classical words can be found. The purist will feel that 
we ought to use strictly classical terms, that our words 
and phrases should be derived from the Ciceronian 
vocabulary (or the Plautine vocabulary) and be ar- 
ranged in such a way that Cicero himself would 
understand them if he were here today. But the fact is 
that Cicero’s words are inadequate because they cannot 
be made to fit modern things. (The main trouble is 
with nouns: the old verbs are reasonably elastic, and 
the Romans did most of the things we do, so far as 
the basic acts are concerned, e.g. we go to the movies, 
we listen to the radio, we fly +A aeroplanes, we make 
coffee, we ride in automobiles, etc.) 


But attempts to ap; sly classical words to present- day 
concepts result in one of two things: either the simple 
words do not fit the modern thing or, if we try to 
ensure that the thing 1s adequately described (in the 
sense that the complete idea would be intelligible to 
Cicero), the result 1s a definition or a staggering cir- 
cumlocution. Let us take ‘street-car’ as an example. 
Suppose we say currus vialis in NL. Naturally there 
were no street-cars in Rome, and the phrase we have 
just used does not mean ‘street-car’ in classical Latin; 
it is hard to imagine what Cicero would think it meant. 
Then suppose we try to make sure, by means of an 
planation or a definition, that Cicero will understand 
what we are talking about. We shall have to say some- 
thing like this: car in the public use which along the 
middle street by electric strength on beams of iron is 
driven. One doubts whether Cicero would understand 


this, either, 


However, currus vialis does mean ‘street-car’ to us 
because we have just invented the phrase. In other 


words, NL is not a language at all, for ‘language’ sug- 
gests a system of symbols and referents solved and used 
by a large community—a sort of social or public agree- 
ment, as it were. But since NL is a purely private 
affair, with no system of agreement involved once we 
go beyond the classical system of symbols and refer- 
ents, it is entirely proper for a speaker to make up or 
adapt phrases as he goes along. If he has a ready 
knowledge of classical Latin, and sufficient ingenuity, 
he will not need a NL dictionary (assuming that one 
were available). He will be engaging in a game, the 
main rule of which is that he says something that 
sounds like Latin. 

If we set up a general rule that NL should sound like 
Latin, certain specific applications naturally follow. 
First of all, pure English words (those of non-Latin 
origin) should be translated or Latinized somehow. In 
most instances translation is possible, because the purely 
English stratum of our language is associated with 
simple everyday concepts for which Latin words abound. 
But let us take, for example, the sport of ice-skating. 
This was not known to the Romans, because of certain 
technical difficulties involving the surface of the Tiber, 
no doubt. It would scarcely be playing the game to 
translate ‘skate’ as skato, -onis, f£. Any tot in Latin I 
can do that, to say nothing of supplying the principal 
parts of the highly irregular verb skato, -ere, slipsi, 
bumpus. In really elegant NL one must display both 
ingenuity and erudition. This does not mean, however, 
that we should engage in excessive pedantry such as 
would result if we oumaal a noun meaning ‘skate’ in, 
let us say, the works of Wilfrid the Abbott (the well- 
known scholiast) or Johann Swott (the well-known 
humanist). That would be erudite, to be sure, but not 
ingenious—merely tiresome. 


The French word for ‘skate’ is le patin; we can 
Latinize this into patinus, -i, m., with a plausible verb, 
patino, -are. Or some authorities, influenced by the 
German Schlittschubh (‘sledshoe’), use NL calceus 
carinatus (‘shoe with a keel’), and elaborate this into 
a verb phrase on the analogy of German Schlittschub 
laufen (‘sledshoe to run’), calceis carinatis currere or 
calceis carinatis labi. This can be carried too far; 
patino, -are will do nicely. 

On the other hand, if a word is foreign to English 
and is non-European, it may well be taken directly into 
NL, since this is probably what the Romans themselves 
would have done. There is no reason why ‘toboggan’ 
should not be taken directly into NL as, let us say, 
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toboggo, -onis, f. Similarly, in the case of ‘canoe’ we 
might as well say canu, -ws,n. To be sure, there are 
various words in Latin for small boats, but none of them 
mean precisely ‘canoe.’ The purist may expect us to say 
scapha Canadensis ‘small Canadian boat,’ but it seems 
to be lacking somewhat in finesse because it is a defini- 
tion, and definitions should be avoided in NL if 
possible. 

If strictly modern concepts are represented by purely 
English words (and not by Latin derivatives, as so 
many new things and ideas are), it is often profitable 
to see what the Romance languages have to offer. For 
instance, the French and Italian words for ’brake’ (as 
of an automobile) both come from Latin frena, which 
indicates that frena, -orum will serve in NL. 

Few difficulties will be encountered in using words 
of Latin derivation in NL. Those that have retained a 
close approximation of the original classical form (actor, 
nation, circus, etc.) fall naturally into NL. I have some 


scruples about using Latin derivatives in NL when the 
modern meaning is the result of a semantic change 
within the English language, e.g. ‘extravagant’ whose 
classical meaning is as in Horatio’s “Th’ extravagant 
and erring spirit.” What do we do with words like this? 

At no point in what has been said thus far is there 
an implication that disapproves of NL, even though it 
has been suggested that the speaking of Latin beyond 
certain practical areas is a game rather than the use of 
a real language. To say that NL is a game is not the 
same as saying that it should not be taken seriously, 
But for practical purposes it seems best to learn to 
speak Latin by learning all the words in one topical 
area rather than a smattering of words for a wide range 
of topics, none of which are adequately covered. When 
modern business is under way, it is better to resort to 
English. 
Norman J. DeWrrr 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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Finally obedient to the good subscriber who has 
often asked that we publish in CLASSICAL WEEKLY a 
list of the libraries in which copies are found, we here 
present the list. One editorial objection to its publica- 
tion has been the difficulty of knowing which sub- 
scriptions are intended for library uses. Sometimes a 
subscription stands in the name of a librarian; some 
which are delivered to libraries are intended for private 
recipients. Yet a list based on records in the editorial 
office must be nearly exact. Corrections are invited. If 
interest is as predicted, an improved list will be issued 
later. The present version is limited to North American 
institutions. 

ALABAMA 
Birmingham: Birmingham-Southern College Library 
Howard College Library 
Spring Hill: Thomas Byrne Memorial Library 
ARKANSAS 
Brinkley: High School Library 
Conway: Hendrix College Library 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley: University of California Library 
Chico: Army Flying School Post Library 
Claremont: Pomona College Libra 
Los Angeles: Occidental College Library 
University of California at Los Angeles 
University of Southern California 
Oakland: Margaret Carnegie Library, Mills College 
Stanford University: University Library 
Stockton: College of the Pacific Library 
COLORADO 
Boulder: University of Colorado Library 
Colorado Springs: Coburn Library, Colorado College 
Denver: Mary Reed Library, University of Denver 
Regis College Library 


IN THE LIBRARIES 


Loretto: Loretto Heights College 
CONNECTICUT 
Bristol: High School Library 
Middletown: High School 
Wesleyan University Library 
New Haven: St. Mary’s Academy 
Yale University Libr 
New London: Connecticut College for Women 
DELAWARE 
Newark: Memorial Library, University of Delaware 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington: Library, Bureau of Education 
Catholic University of America Library 
Dumbarton Oaks Collection 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross Library 
Founders Library, Howard University 
George Washington University Library 
Library of Congress 
St. Anthony High School 
FLORIDA 
Deland: Library, John B. Stetson University 
Tallahassee: Library, Florida State College for Women 
Tampa: University of Tampa Library 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta: Atlanta University Library 
School of Liberal Arts, Emory University 
Decatur: Agnes Scott College Library 
Rome: Library, Shorter College 
IDAHO 
Moscow: University of Idaho 
ILLINOIS 
Aurora: Madonna High School Library 
Bloomington: Library, Illinois Wesleyan University 
Carbondale: Wheeler Library 
Carthage: Carthage College Library 
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Charleston: Eastern State Teachers College Library 
Chicago: De Paul University Libra 
Cudahy Memorial Library, Loyola University 
Library, Scott, Foresman Company 
University of Chicago Libraries 
Edinburg: Township High School Library 
Elmhurst: Elmhurst College Library 
Eureka: Eureka College Sioa 
Evanston: Northwestern University Library 
Jacksonville : MacMurray College Library 
Joliet: Library, College of St. Francis 
Mounds: Township High School 
Naperville: North Central College Library 
Peru: Library, St. Bede’s College 
Rochelle: Township High School Library 
Rock Island: Augustana College Library 
Urbana: University of Illinois Library 
Waukegan: Holy Child High School Library 
Westmont: Library, St. Joseph’s College 
INDIANA 
Bloomington: Indiana University Library 
Crawfordsville: Wabash College Library 
Greencastle: DePauw University Library 
Hanover: Hanover College Library 
Indianapolis: Butler College Library 
Indiana Central College 
Muncie: Library, Ball Teachers College 
North Manchester: Manchester College Library 
Richmond: Earlham College Library 
St. Mary: Library, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Terre Haute: State Teachers College Library 
Whiteland: High School Library 
IOWA 
Cedar Falls: Library, Iowa State Teachers College 
Decorah: Luther College Library 
Dubuque: Loras College Library 
Grinnell: Grinnell College Library 
lowa City: Library, State University of Iowa 
Mount Vernon: Cornell College Library 
Sioux City: Morningside College Library 
Waverly: Wartburg College Library 
KANSAS 
Atchison: Mt. St. Scholastica College Library 
St. Benedict’s College Abbey Library 
Emporia: Kellogg Library 
Lawrence: Library, University of Kansas 
Lindsborg: Bethany College Library 
Salina: Marymount College Library 
Xavier: Library, Saint Mary College 
KENTUCKY 
Covington: Villa Madonna Academy 
Danville: Centre College Library 
Lexington: University of Kentucky Library 
Louisville: Ursuline College Libra 
Murray: Library, State Teachers College 
LOUISIANA 


Logansport: High School Library 


Monroe: Ouachita Parish High School 

Natchitoches: State Normal College Library 

New Orleans: Dominican College Library 
Tilton Memorial Library, Tulane University 
Xavier University Library 

University: New Hill Memorial Library 


MAINE 
Orono: University of Maine Library 
Waterville: Colby College Library 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg: Main Library, University of Manitoba 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore: Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Goucher College Library 
Johns Hopkins University Library 
Loyola College Library 
Loyola High School Library 
Library, Walters Art Gallery 
Chestertown: George Avery Bunting Library 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst: Amherst College Library 
Andover: Oliver Wendell Holmes Library 
Boston: Boston College High School Library 
Emmanuel College Library 
Cambridge: Harvard University Library 
Mediaeval Academy of America 
Chestnut Hill: Boston College Library 
Groton: Library, Groton School 
Lenox: Library, Cranwell Preparatory School 
Shadowbrook Library 
Northampton: Smith College Library 
Norton: Wheaton College Library 
Somerville: Somerville High School 
South Hadley: Mt. Holyoke College Library 
Wellesley: Wellesley College Library 
Weston: Regis College Library 
Weston College Library 
Williamstown: Williams College Library 
Worcester: Clark University Library 
Library, Holy Cross College 
MICHIGAN 
Adrian: Siena Heights College Library 
Albion: Albion College Library 
Alma: Alma College Library 
Ann Arbor: General Library, University of Michigan 
Detroit: St. Ladislaus High School 
Wayne University Library 
East Lansing: Library, Michigan State College 
Kalamazoo: Western State Teachers College 
Manistee: High School Library 
Mt. Pleasant: Library, Central State Teachers College 
Standish: High School Library 
Ypsilanti: State Normal College Library 
MINNESOTA 
Goddhue: High School Library 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Library 
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Carleton College 
v, St. Olaf College 

St. Paul: Library, College of St. Thomas 
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MISSISSIPPI 
Columbus: J. C. Fant | ibrary 
Jackson: Bellhaven College Library 
{ISSOURI 
Columbia: General Library, Univers ity of Missouri 


onception College 


1 unster College Library 
s khurst College Library 
Vil ll State ica hers Coll ge 
i laryvil lege Libr ary 
itzlaff Memorial | ibrary, Concordia Semi nary 
Louis University Library 
Washington University Library 
Springfield: ‘Library, Southwest Missouri Teachers 
College 
MONTANA 
ila: Library, State University of Montana 
NEBRASKA 
Chadron: State Teac s College Library 
fastines astines Coll e Library 
University of Nebraska L ibrary 
{ tha: Library, Municipal University of Omaha 
\ State Teachers College 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
D n: Li University of New Hampshire 
H: Dartmouth L tbr ary 
Hooksett: Mt. St. Mary’s College L ibrary 
EW JERSI 
Cal ll: ¢ I] College Librat 
( hool Library 
arl Library 
Bi Library, New Jersey College for 
Rutgers University Library 
nceton: High School 
Princeton University Library 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque: Library, University of New. Mexico 
EW YORK 
Albany: Library, College of St. Rose 
New York State Library 
Librarv, State College for Teachers 
Aurora: Wells College Library 


3ronxville: Concordia Library 
Brooklyn: St. John’s University Library 
Library, St. Joseph’s College for Women 


Buffalo: Mt. St. Joseph Academy 
Sloan High School Library 
Buffalo Libraries 

Imira: Elmira College Library 


Queens College Library 
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St. John’s Atonement School 
Hobart College Library 
Hamilton: Colgate University Library 
Ithaca: Cornell University Library 
Manhasset: St. Ignatius House of Studies 
New York: American Numismatic Society 
Barnard College Library 
Brady Memorial Library, Manhattanville College 
athedral ¢ college Library 
‘athedral High School Library 
Library, College of the City of New York 


Columbia University Library 


Garrison: | 


Geneva: 


Fordham University Library 

Hunter College Library 

Library, Metropolitan ‘Museum of Art 

Public Library 

Regis High Scho | Library 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Trinity Sc hood Libs ary 

Washington aa we Library, New York University 

Xavier High School Library 

Yeshiva Colleg y 

Weems College Library 

Friedsam Memorial Library 

Schenectady: Union College Library 

Troy: Catholic Central Hich School 

Watertown: Senior ligh Sc hool ibrary 

Whitesboro: Whitesboro Central School 
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College Library 
Raleigh: Meredith College Library 
Winston-Salem: Salem College Library 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks: Library, University of North Dakota 
OHIO 
Akron: Bierce Libra ry, Municipal University 
Alliance: Mount Union College L ibrary 
Athens: Carnegie Library, Ohio University 
Berea: Philure Gould Baldwin Library 
Bluffton: Bluffton College Library 
Bowling Green: State University Library 
Cincinnati: Our Lady of Cincinnati College Library 
Library, St. Francis Seminary 
Teachers College, Athenac um of Ohio 
University of Cincinnati Library 
Xavier Jniversity Library 
Cleveland: Carroll University 
Western Reserve University Library 
C University brary 
Ohio State University Library 
Library, St. Mary’s of the Springs 
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Delaware: Ohio Wesleyan University Library 
Milford: Milford Novitiate Library 
Mount St. Joseph: Library, College of Mt. St. Joseph 
Oberlin: Oberlin College Library 
Oxford: Miami University Librar 
Western College L ibrary 
Wilberforce : Carnegie Libr. ary, Wilberforce College 
Wooster : Library, c ollege of Wooster 


OKLAHOMA 
Durant: Library, Southeastern Teachers College 
Edmond: Central State C ollege Library 
Norman: Oklahoma U niversity Library 

ONTARIO 
Fort Frances: High Vocational School Library 
Kingston: Queens University Library : 
Toronto: University of Toronto Library 

OREGON 
Eugene: University of Oregon Library 
Salem: Willamette U niversity Libri ary 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver Falls: Geneva College Library 


Bethlehem: Library, Moravian Seminary 
Bloomsburg: High School Library 

Bryn Mawr: Bryn Mawr College Library 
Carlisle: Dickinson College Library 


Library, St. John Kar nty College 
Gettysburg C olle ge L ibrary 
Thiel Colle: ge L ibrary 


Grove C ity College Library 


Erie: 
Gettysburg : 
Greenville: 


Grove City: 


Haverford: Haverford Colle: ge Library 

Lancaster: Library, Fr inklin and Marshall C ollege 
Lewisburg: Carnegie Library, Bucknell University 
Meadville : Allegheny College Library 
Philadelphia: Cecilian Academy Librat ry 


St. Leonard’s Ac ademy Library 

St. Peter’s High School L ibrary 

Temple University Library 

University of Pennsylvania Library 
Pittsburgh: Andrew Mellon High S« hool Library 

Library 

Duquesne University Library 

Mt. Lebanon High School Libra 

Library, Pennsylvania College for ‘wal 

University of Pittsburgh Library 
Rosemont: Gertrude Kistler Memorial Library 
Scranton: Marywood College Libr: ary 
Selinsgrove: Susquehanna U niyersity Library 
State Colle ge: College Library 
Swarthmore : Swarthmore College Library 
Washington: Memoria! Library, Washington and Jef- 

ferson College 
Wernersville: House Library, Jesuit Novitiate 
West Chester: State Teachers College Library 
RHODE ISLAND 

Portsmouth: Portsmouth Priory School 
Providence: Brown University Library 


LaSalle Academy Library 
LaSalle College Library 
SOUTH CAROLINA _ 
Hartsville: Coker Colle 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Vermillion: Library, 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga: University of Chattanooga Library 
Knoxville: Unive sity of Tennessee Library 
Memphis: Southwestern University Library 
State Teachers College Library 
Nashville: American Classical League 
Joint Universities Library 
TEXAS 


‘ge Library 


University of South Dakota 


Austin: University of Texas Lib cary 
Belton: Baylor College Libr ary 
Denton: Library, North Texas Teachers College 


for Women 


Library, Texas State College 
Incarnate Word Colle ge 


Southwest Texas State College Library 


San Antonio: 
San Marcos: 
UTAH 
Salt Lake City: 
VERMONT 
Burlington: University of Vermont Library 
Middlebury: Middlebury College Library 
Winooski Park: St. Michael’s College Libs 
VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville: University of Virginia Library 
East Radford: State Teachers College Library 
Madeira School Library 
Washington and Lee [ 


University of Utah Library 


Greenway: 


Lexington: niversity Library 


Salem: Bittle Memorial Library, Roanoke College 
Sweet Briar: Mary Helen Cochran Library 
WASHINGTON 
Kenmore: Library, St. Edward’s Seminary 
Seattle: University of Washington Library 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington: Library, Marshall College 
Morgantown: West Virginia University Library 


WISCONSIN 
Lawrence College 
Lake Mills: Public School 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Library 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Library 
Whitefish Bay Hich School Library 
Superior: State Teachers College Library 
Waukegan: Carroll College Library 
WYOMING 


Appleton: Library 


Laramie: Library 

A quick glance through the 334 names shows that 
Cw fs to be found in libraries of colleges and universities, 
and in some excellent secondary schools. Both public 
here, besides museums, 
religious houses, art galleries, research centres and one 
military post. A few eminent libraries are missing. 
But the ambulant scholar is never far from the latest 
copy of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


University of Wyoming 


and semi-public libraries are 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 
ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Homer. Epwarp A. ArMstronc. The Triple-Fur- 


rowed Field. The ploughing scene on the shield of 
Achilles is part of a fertility ritual, and the term 
tpizoAos should be translated ‘triple-furrowed’ instead 


of ‘thrice-ploughed.’ 
CR 57 (1943) 3-5 (F. P. Jones) 
Plato. W. H. Porter. The Sequel to Plato’s First 
Visit to Italy. A reconsideration of the tradition that 
Plato, after incurring the anger of Dionysius, was sold 
into slavery at the tyrant’s instigation, ransomed and 
restored by his friends. Discrepancies in the ancient 
sources, due probably to Diodorus’ use of Sicilian rec- 
ords in contrast to Athenian biographical material em- 
ployed by Plutarch and Diogenes. The story of the en- 
slavement and liberation at Aegina may well be true in 
view of conditions at the time, the war between Athens 
and Aegina, the roles of the principals in history and 
their connection with Plato. The evidence for Dionysius’ 
implication is worthless, full of inconsistencies, and in 
line with attempts to blacken his name. Plato was per- 
haps urged to leave quickly, fell into hostile hands on 
the way, was sold as a prisoner of war at Aegina, and 
ransomed by Anniceris. 
Hermathena 61 (1943) 46-55 (Taylor) 
D. Tarrant. Plato, Republic 516d2-e2. In 
Soxeis Gv atrov..- Kai éxeivws Civ the repeated phrase 
ay merovOévas May be omitted in both places and the 


passage translated: ‘Do you think he would be desirous 

. and envy ... and not rather, in the words of 
Homer, most emphatically wish for “servitude, upon 
earth, with a portionless man” and for anything whatso- 
ever rather than for that manner of life.and opinions 
such as those?’ In the reply gerovOéva. may be omitted, 


but not dp. 
CR 57 (1943) 7-8 
ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


Comrort, Howarp, Terra Sigillata from Minturnae. 
A catalog and preliminary study of 55 selected sherds 
from the excavations at Minturno. The material pro- 
vides some new evidence for the chronology of Italian 
sigillata. Arretine manufactures found here are mainly 
of Augustan date, while in the reign of Tiberius prefer- 
ence was shown to Campanian ware. IIl. 

AJA 47 (1943) 313-30 (Walton) 

Cook, ArtHuR BERNARD. A New Metope Head from 
the Parthenon. The head of Pentelic marble is an Attic 
original of the mid-fifth century and is believed to 
belong to metope xix of the southern range. It would 
then be the head of Hippodameia in a central group of 
metopes dealing with the marriage of Perithods and 


Hippodameia. III. 
(Ridington) 


JHS 61 (1941) 6-13 

Giueck, NEtson. Archaeological Activity in Pales- 
tine and Transjordan in 1941-1942. A brief summary of 
recent discoveries and excavations. 
AJA 47 (1943) 125-31 (Walton) 

GotpMAN, Hetty. Two Terracotta Figurines from 
Tarsus. The grotesque figure of mime, clad in conical 
cap and loin cloth, with asymmetrical eyes and prom- 
inent phallus, is to be identified, not with the stage per- 
former of Hellenistic and Roman times, but with the 
itinerant entertainer with his varied repertoire of sing- 
ing, dancing, juggling, magic tricks, and impersonations, 
As depicted in the Tarsus figurine he is performing the 
“dance of the joined hands,” a dance originally religious 


(F. P. Jones) 


in character (as on the second of these terracottas), by 
here coarsened and secularized. Similar entertainers 
appear on a number of monuments, including several 
paintings from the Columbarium of the Villa Doria 
Pamfili and the stucco reliefs of the Underground 
Basilica of Porta Maggiore; they are caricatured jp 
such skeletal figures as those of a lead-glazed cup in 
Berlin and a Roman red-glazed jug from the Athenian 
Agora. The Tarsus figurine, like most of the mony. 
ments related to it, may be assigned to the Augustan 
period or to the first half of the first century A.D. Il, 
AJA 47 (1943) 22-34 ( Walton) 


LINGUISTICS. GRAMMAR, METRICS 


Haas, Mary R. The Linguist as a Teacher of Lan. 
guages. Best results in learning a foreign language are 
obtained through the use of a native speaker and a 


trained linguist. This method is used by the Intensive 


Language Program of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. 
Lang 19 (1943) 203-8 (Gummere) 
Kener, Harry R., Jr. The Development of Latin 
-gn- in Southern Italy. Southern Italy originally had a 
labial treatment of the group -gn-; the forms in jn 
represent an attempt to reproduce the northern and 
central Italian forms of #. Map shows the great ex- 
tent of the labial treatment still heard in southern Italy, 
Lang 19 (1943) 230-6 (Gummere) 
Stanrorp, W. B. Greek Views on Euphony. Eyvi- 
dence of theoretical interest in musical qualities of 
letters and single words summarized from the late 
sixth century B.c. to the elaborate study by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. The most euphonious letters, in 
order, were (1) vowels, above all g; (2) semi-vowels, 
notably ¢ and \, with warnings to avoid sibilants; (3) 


consonants. Combinations were analyzed, as the musical 
effect of alternation of vowels and consonants in single 
words, e.g. Zephyrus, Lalage. Studies of pitch reveal 
the Greek preference for high, clear, precise sounds. 
Their natural sensitiveness to the music and euphony of 
language was developed and stressed by education. 

Hermathena 61 (1943) 8-20 (Taylor) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS 
Top, Marcus N. An Epigraphical Note-Book of Sir 
Arthur Evans, A _note-book found among the papers 
of the late Sir Arthur Evans contains copies of inscrip- 
In at least one case it is both made from the 


tions. 

original and more correct than published copies. 

JHS 61 (1941) 39 (Ridington) 
LITERARY HISTORY. CRITICISM 


GiovaNNI, G. The Connection between Tragedy and 
History in Ancient Criticism. Many ancient critics held 
that tragic poetry should be based on history. 

PhQ 22 (1943) 308-14 (P. F. Jones) 

Reynowps, R. W. Verrius Flaccus and the Early 
Mime at Rome. Festus, to explain the formula “Salva 
res est, saltat senex”, quotes Verrius’ story of the aged 
mime Pomponius who continued to dance while the 
enemy (Hannibal) approached the gates of Rome, that 
there might be no interruption in the ritual and con- 
sequent need of expiation. This story is the only evi- 
dence for the existence of mimes before 173 B.c. when 
the Floralia became an annual festival, at which mimes 
were featured. Analysis of the details, the names, 
pertinent historical facts, inconsistencies, the silence of 
Livy and others, lead to the rejection of Verrius’ evi- 


dence on this point. 
Hermathena 61 (1943) 56-62 (Taylor) 
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